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WINDMILL HILL, GRAVESEND. 


Gravesenn, called in Domesday-book Graves- 
ham, and in the Textus Roffensis, Greves- 
ande, ap to have derived those names 
from the Saxon gerefa, a greve or reeve, im- 
plying either the habitation of the portreeve, 
or the limit of his jurisdiction: by some anti- 
quaries the namo is derived from graf, a cop- 
pice, denoting its situation at the extremity 
a wood towards the sea. In the reign of 
Richard II., the French having made a 
descent pon this part of the coast, laid waste 
any of the adjacent villages, plundered and 
burnt the town, and carried off several of the 
jahabitants prisoners. It was soon after- 
Wards rebuilt; and to indemnify the inha- 
bitants for the loss they sustained upon that 
tecasion, Richard II. granted them the ex- 
dusive privilege of conveying passengers to 
tad from London, which right is still exer- 
dsed under regulations adapted to the present 
In the reign of Henry VIII. two plat- 

were raised for the protection of the 

wm. In 1727, the greater part of the town 
vas destroyed by a fire that broke out near 
he church, which edifice, with more than one 

VoL, xxxv. 2»D 


hundred houses, were burnt down. George I. 
landed here on his first arrival from Ger- 
many [1714]; and Gravesend has been fre- 
quently distinguished by crowned heads land- 
ing and embarking at the pier.* 

Gravesend is pleasantly situated on an ac- 
clivity rising from the south bank of the 
Thames. Amidst the surprising improve- 
ments in many of our towns, within the last 
twenty years, none, perhaps, is more astound- 
ing, than those made in the once humble 
puddly town of Gravesend, now metamor- 
phosed into an exhilarating emporium and 
pleasurable rendezvous; inferior to few or 
any in the delightful and healthy county of 
Kent. Gravesend is a singular town—it is 
a ship on land. Its inhabitants are its 
crew—its visitors It is for ever 
fluctuating—what was Gravesend to-day will 
be a different Gravesend to-morrow, still re- 
taining the same exterior appearance. Nu- 
merous steamers visit this port daily, bringing 
human cargoes, amounting, on a low average, 
to between three and four hundred persons for 

* Lewis's Topographical Dictionary, vol. ii, 
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each vessel: indeed, it has been known for one 
steamer to have upwards of one thousand 
passengers on board. Taking, then, the very 
moderate calculation of 400 for the average, 
we have (supposing eight steamers,) thirty- 
two hundred per day, or twenty-one thousand 
four hundred visitants per week to Gravesend !* 
This, for the month, would give eighty-five 
thousand six hundred ; and for the season of 
six months, five hundred and thirteen thou- 
sand six hundred and five persons ; or, to be 
very moderate, indeed, let us say, that for the 
whole year, half a million of individuals 
migrate from London to this place, and leave 
it after a residence of from half a day to two 
days! Gravesend is the first great instance 
of what steam is to do for London. 

What. with its pleasant views; its salu- 
brious air; its new church, new streets, new 
pier ; its old houses made new; its cemetery ; 
and its adjacent Zoological and Botanical 
Gardens, Gravesend must for years remain 
the fayoured resort of the over-crowded popu- 
lation of the metropolis. 


ALL ARE THINE! 
(Written for the Mirror.) 


“ The heavens are Thine, the earth also is Thine— 
Thou hast laid the foundations of the round world, ani 
all that therein is.” —89th Psalm, 12th verse. 


“ Ta heavens are Thine,”—with every star, 
That in the deep blue concave shineth, 

And countless orbs, that seen afar, 

The raptured eye of musing findeth : 

And the sweet moon, so 80 fair, 

With skies that her pale influence share. 


“ The heavens are Thine,”—the lord of day, 
The ever-changing clouds are Thiue, 

The amber hues of — day; 

And the sad light o! ing time, 

The t drear, 


hower, the — 
With all that marks the rolling year. 


vernal s! 

“ The heavens are Thine,”—the myriad host, 
Around Thy throne for ever bending, 
‘Who — as lightning from that coast, 
U; hine earthly saints attending, 

ho tread the “ star-paved land,” and dwell 
In light and joy unspeakable. 
And they are Thine,—the blessed throng, 
The calm, the happy multitude, 
Who raise to Thee the ceaseless song, 
Where never cares or woes intrude,— 
The ransomed, earth-dissevered band, 
Who live in that far “* better land |” 


This world is Thine, with leaf and flower, 
In summer pride so brightly gleaming, 
Earth,—with its pa | varied dower, 
Life,—with its joy and lovely seeming, 
And death's dark portal,—that cold home, 
Where pale departed millions come. 
Earth,—with its splendours, and its woe, 
Its joys, its anguish, and its care, 

And all the hopes and fears we kuow, 
The pious hope, the secret prayer, 

The hour with heavenly musings franght— 
The holy and unworldly thought ! 


® The elegant and rapid steam-vessels of 1840, ac- 
complish the passage generally in two hours and a-half 
—that is, in less than one time of the old filthy 


ailing packets of 1814. 
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Deep, deep, in ocean’s coral caves, 
Are thy foundations firmly laid, 
Thiue are the ever-wandering waves, 
The mountain-hoar, the forest-shade ; 
bg sa ambition'’s wide domain, 
The lowly home, the flow'ry plain. 


And dappled morn, and evening dim, 
Winter and summer, Thee proclaim ; 
All wake one universal hymna 

To the high glory of Thy name ;— 
Oh, heaven and earth’s Creator! shine 
Upon us still, and own us Thine ! 


Kirton-Lindsey. Anne R. 


THE MOON. 


*T18 sweet to view the sun’s young beam 

Iltume the bosom of the stream, 

When first it lights with golden dyes 
greyness of the morning skies. 


‘Tis sweet to view its parting ray 
Take its last leave of earth and day, 
And pwn ! sinking to its rest, 

Kiss the old ocean's gilded breast. 


*Tis sweet to see the stars of light 
—— a out at night, 
0 


All sprinkled o’er the azure plain 

Like diamunds in a prince's train. 

But, oh, I love the milder shine 

Of Dian’s softened look divine, 

To me its smile is sweeter far 

Than all the pride of sun or star. 
When the great world is lull’d to rest, 
And passion melts on s}umber’s breast, 
I love to wander ‘neath its beam 
Encircled by the silver gleam. 

How soothing then,—whate’er the soul 
Contains of anger, terror, dole, 

To breathe its sorrows to the sky, 
While she smiles comfort from on high ! iu 


THE CHARTER AND OAK AT 
CONNECTICUT. 


Dr. Hotmes, in his American Annals, men- 
tions an interesting anecdote concerning the 
charter of one of the states. When kj ames 
the Second was proceeding as despotically 
with the colonies as with the mother country, 
Sir Edmund Andros was sent with a body of 
troops, to demand the charter of Connecticut, 
and to dissolve the government. The assem- 
bly, unwilling to produce the charter, pro- 
longed the debate until the evening; when it 
was brought forth and placed upon the table; 
instantly all the lights were extinguished. 
There was uproar, but when the candles were 
re-lighted, the charter was gone; Captain 
Wadsworth had carried it off, and secreted it 
in the hollow of an oak. 

This venerable oak, which was in its prime 
before any European had set a foot in Ame 
rica, is stilla fine tree, The trunk is one-and- 
twenty feet in circumference. The cavity in: 
which the charter was preserved to better times 
is near the root. “ Within the space of eight 
years,” says a daughter of the family before 
whose house it stands, “ that cavity has closed’ 
up, as if it had fulfilled the Divine purpose for: 
which it was appointed.” 













THE LAST OF THE GIANT-KINGS. 
4 TALE OF. THE: DELUGE.* 


Never were the heavens so serene, or the 
earth so green and fruitful, as in the few days 
precursive of the Deluge. The lustrous ex- 
travagancies of Eden seemed renewing their 
primeval beauties, and in the far-up skies, a 
new Shechinah, blazing with clouds and curls 
of glory, had ‘of late appeared to hover over 
the temple of the earth. 

When Xisuthrus,+ therefore, after his solemn 
communings with God, proclaimed in dark 
parables and by obscure figures, the coming 
destruction of the earth by deluge—of the 
giants who had filled its places with wicked- 
ness—and of the glorious fallen creatures who 
had abjured their hierarchal honours to em- 
brace the daughters of clay and sisters to the 
worm—infinite disdain saluted him from all, 
and immeasurable scorn curled the lips of the 
gantry. Totally disregarded at length was 
the old patriarch ; or if his threatenings were 
# all noticed, it was only by biting sar- 
asm and blasphemous answer. Spake he of 
doom, or judgment, or sharp annihilation, as 

bout to descend from heaven—did not the 
heavens themselves give beliance to his pro- 

hecy—did they seem to frown with thunders 
wr to darken with rain? No,—the bosom of 
very cloud was overflowing with sunlight, 
thowering down sweet radiances on them from 
hove; and the sons of the giants, therefore, 
in the height of their mockery, pointed with 
heir fingers to the heavens still so blue, to the 
















































































M. m so warm and beauteous, and in tones of 

he taunter and defier, asked derisively could 

h things come to pass? And when Xisu- 

: rus proclaimed aloud at last, through the 

wmeyards and almond-groves, on the house- 

men- sand mountains, in the palaces and cities, 

g the metones solemn as the grave, awful as eter- 

‘ames ty, that “the windows of the heavens should 

tically (eopened,” their contemptuousness over-ran 

untry, i —rTy and their laughter sounded through 
world. 

“aS “ The windows of the heavens be opened !”” 

assem- jr20ed the lips of many of the lost Seraphim— 

r, pro- ete glorious fallen who had bound them- 

when it eves to earth as embracers of its beautiful 

» table; ashs and Aholibamahs. “ ‘ The windows of 

ished, jeaven be opened !’”—Happen that the sooner, 

were ee better. Then shall we once more see be- 

Captain the veil the purpureal mansions we once 

reted it MeTited—again shall our eyes be dazzled 


h the effulgences flashed from our old che- 
ic thrones, and our hearts shall rejoice at 
vision. Quick may they be opened !—and 
wide—wide. So shall the perfumes 
the beds of amaranth, the golden har- 
s of the singers round the throne, the 
that flow from the fountains of life, pour 
me broad flood over the face of this crea- 
Ws kissing it into raptures, and clothing it 
From a MS. work in the possession of the author. 


The Chaldaic uame of Noah. Vide the fragments 
ticoniathion. 
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in the glories of the Seven Heavens. Anah !— 
Aholibamah !—Adah !—The windows of the 
heavens shall be opened !” 


False and insolent interpreters—expound-’ 


ing after the sensual desires of your own 
hearts—panders to your own carnality—trem- 
ble at your doom! 


Altogether unmolested, the old prophet had’ 


been long allowed to fell the huge Gopher- 
trees, and with their broad beams, to timber 
his terrible deluge-ark. And on the day that 
it was finished, the youngest daughter of the 
great flood-ship looked for a last time out of 
its dim window, and then closed it in haste 
for ever. " = bs 

In troth now, and no longer in jest, did the 
dread prophecy come to pass, and the win- 
dows of the heavens to be opened. Like the 
giant Prometheus, in the hylean drama, 
man in vain struggled inst the — 
ing elements. Clung he to no Mount Elborus, 
that was not overtopt by surging water- 
floods! Shrunk he to no cavern, that was not 
buried in horrors! Forty days and forty 
nights, had the cataracts of the firmament 
poured down in thunder, and “ the sound of 
their many waters” rung the death-dirge of 
humanity. Agonize as man might, his resist- 
ance was unavailable; wave upon wave, with 
their leaden maces, battered down his strength, 
and pulverized his powers. Ocean, mustering 
up her deeps, rolled gigantically alerts ne 
ten Atlantics. Clapping her dark ly 
proudly she shouted over the golden struc- 
tures that gleamed beneath her waters. And 
her shout at length resolved itself into a song 
of triumph, full of the solemn beauty of a glo- 
rious Pean. 

“ To the tops of the world—to the tops of 
the world, I exalt my waves in glory, for the 
Lord hath sent me to blot out the earth, as an 
accursed word in his holy records. My crown 
is exalted, and my sceptre resistless. Over 
the caverns, and over the caves, have I arro- 
gantly rolled. Terror at my coming shook 
the hearts of the strongest. Palsied with 
fear, the lion, trembling, left its trembling 
prey: the serpent sped for shelter to the foot 
of the dove-like woman: and now the cities 
of the giants shine dimly down in my depths. 
Behemoth fled before me; I brought down the 
Condor in his flight, though his wing burned 
with invincible ardours. To the tops of the 
world—to the tops of the world, I speed like 
a silver-shining arrow of wrath, shot from the 
arbalest of God’s mighty vengeance—I run— 
T run—and now there remains nought amid 
man’s broad universe, save the tower of a 
king, where he makes his banquet off. ruddy 
gold. 


An hour—yet an hour, and my deluge shall 
have dominance there !” 
* * * 5 
Seated on the summit of Ararat, the top- 
most pinnacle of the Asian world, rose the 
gorgeous palace-structure of him who was 
now 7, <7 of the giant-kings. Deluge had | 
D E 
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swept away the rest. Hewn out of quarries 
of gold, its foundations were laid stoutly in 
the mountain, and its walls consisted of 
enormous blocks, whose masonry was Cyclo- 
pean, and whose splendour was like the light 
of the sun. Above the grey and monotonous 
waste of waters, this fabric alone stood, its 
pillars of jasper, porphyry, and agate, gleam- 
ing miraculously, promising almost to serve 
as a last perilous lighthouse—an invincible 
Pharos for earth’s last giant-king. 

Seated at table in the midst of his princes, 
whose fronts flamed with barbaric gold, upon 
a throne raised high and loftily above all, sat 
the last great giant-king. His limbs lay along 
the ridge of the mountain, and the outline of 
the giant, as seen by the splendours of blazing 
cressets of naptha and — and the red 
smoky fires of flaming altars, showed in all 
the immensity of its proportions, with a dis- 
tinctness which would have been beautiful, 
had it not been terrible. As his head was 
reared on high, it seemed that he could have 
swept the stars from their courses, and dashed 
away the Empyrean, as a robber tears off the 
veil of a captive. The golden circlet which 
he wore, adorned with graven devices, and 
framed of the purest metal, glittered on his 
forehead far up amid the sky, like one of the 
heavenly orbs, and he looked as if he had 
indeed a right to add his diadem to the num- 
ber of the planets, and reign solitarily him- 
self as lord of the universe. 

’ And now in the vain-glory of his heart he 
spoke, swoln with wine and arrogance, 

“ A thousand kings are seated at my table ! 
All the grandeurs of earth ascended, at morn- 
ing, my staircase of Ararat. High-built is 
my vasty palace—so high, that I can threaten 
the revolutions of the sun. Ho! sirs, ye, who 
with me, have wooed the spirits from other 
spheres, to be our brides and the mothers of 
our children, whose veins boil with angelic 
natures, drink the wine, and devour the bread. 
Before evening, also, the stars shall have ended 
their banquet of light, and Ocean will have 
poured out into his cup, the last drop of his 
wine-flask. But our lives patriarchal—nei- 
ther the evening, nor the morrow ever shall 
fini 


“Let Deluge then, like a lake, swamp the 
low grounds, and the stables of slaves ;—let 
Ocean growl if he will, but he shall not come 
here—my guards will arrest him at the en- 
trance of my kingdom !” 

“Tf he come,” said the first satrap, with 
all the fawning vileness of flattery, “if he 
come, king of kings, it will be to lick the sole 
of your feet !” 

“ Or,” rejoined the second, “to bring you a 
diadem of its pearls !” 

“Ocean, far-distant sea!” resumed the 
kind, “hast thou reckoned well on the ad- 
vances of my tower? Steps it hath more than 
a hundred of marble and of brass. Take care, 
poor infant in anger, lest thy foot slip upon 
my pavement, and thy spittle spoil my car- 
pets,—— i 
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At this moment, the roll of the waves, 
breaking in solemn surges against the door- 
posts, stopped the startled monarch in his 
vaunt—he listened, and cried, 

“Silence! whence that noise? I thought 
I heard an approaching wave—I am weary !” 

“It is nothing,” said the first satrap, “but 
a sigh from your people !” 

“ The sound increases,” said the king. 

“It is only a sob of your empire,” re- 
sponded a second. 

“ Recommence we then again, in magnifi- 
cent chorus, to chaunt until night’s high noon,” 
renewed the king. “ ‘I'he water-floods fall— 
the lightnings glitter. Under our eyes, the 
bark of the world rocks itself for our amuse- 
ment. The universe, in dying at our feet, 
demands from our royal lips, nothing but a 
sigh—let us breathe upon its ruin ! 

“Here, amid imperial airs, and compeers 
crowned with rubies, mounted at the height of 
their glory, how shall wave heaped mountain- 
ously on wave, ever mount so high as we. 
From our feast, we throw the floods a crumb 
—go, pass upon your ways.” 

“Some one knocks at the gate,” cried the 
first oan. 

“Help, help, who is there ?” cried the start- 
led and affrighted king. 

“It is thy heir,” said the second satrap, 
“T know no more.” 

“ Who is there ?”’ cried the king. 

And a voice answered, deep, dark, and 
solemn of power, “ Open, open to me/ 

Then the king cried out like a child for 


mercy. 

And Ocean lifted louder his great voice, and 
imperiously uttered, “ Lift up the latch, lift 
up the latch !” 

“ Mercy ! mercy !” shrieked the giant-king. 

 Unbolt ! unbolt !” was the stern respondal, 

“ Ancienter than death, ancienter than hell 
—Ocean all a-foam ! what seek you at my 
palace-doors ? If you ask my mantle, take 
it!” 

And Ocean answered with proud ire, 

“ Your mantle, great sir, is too small for 
my shoulders !” 

“Tf you want my cup of gold, brimmed with 
wine, take it to thy waves !” 

“Your cup upon my lips! you make me 
smile, my master !” 

“ Stay !—here is my crown—plant it on 
your forehead.” 

“Shame on your crown! I love better for 
my bandeau, a fillet of frothy foam !” 

“ What do you wish then ?” 

“To seat myself there; at your table, and 
in your place. Go thou, and reign over m 
grains of sand. Yet another step, and I 
throned upon your throne. Lo, [ am the 
now, seated at my ease. There, where was 
world, is now a flock of foam. In my turn, | 
am king. With the sceptre, I delight to pla: 
—with the odorous tiara, and the vases of the 
banquet. T lick the cups of the wine-quaf 
fers to the bottom—the king’s own wine it 
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toxicates me. My waves which toss, are my 
~ subjects : lo, they bend themselves even to the 
earth ;—now they sigh, now they are silent— 
now they sob. My floods shouting together, 
are my songs of triumphs. My kingdom has 
no bounds: nor gates to go out at. I have 
no heighbours afar off who can dream of my 
dethronement. I wrap myself in my broad 
mantle, which the sun empurples. I am king 
over all the earth. The conquerors are con- 
quered, and the giant kings abolished for 
“ever |” W. ARCHER. 


PEARLS OF PROSE. 


Monetary Reform. 
Woutp it not be a good plan, at least for 
“spendthrifts, if the dangerous use of metals 
were boldly renounced, and a return made to 
the wise customs of our antediluvian fore- 
fathers, effecting all exchanges by the natural 
process of barter, or, at any rate, permitting 
no other than the ancient circulating medium, 
horned cattle. No man would fling away 
sheep and calves, as he does half-crowns and 
sovereigns; and the most thoughtless could 
a spend a herd of oxen without thinking 
of it. 
Approbation of the Many. 

Wise men are never fond of popular ap- 
plause. Excellent discerning had that man 
whom it displeased to please many. But 
there are some Cameleons of so popular a pa- 
late, that they take more pleasure to suck in 
@ gross air, than to smell a sweet zephyr from 
Apollo.— Savage. 


An Image for the Poet. 

She wore long gloves, which were intended 
to reach up to the short sleeves of her gown, 
bnt falling a little below them, displayed an 
arm, as richly full and fair and round, as that 
“ arm sublime” of the Queen of Love which 
floated on the air, when to slow melting strains 
of music she approached the dancing Graces. 


Thoughts of the Thinker. 

If we could only know what a whirlwind 
there is in mind, and how often and how 
swiftly it is—not only worlds, but whole sys- 
tems of universes that revolve within it in 
cloudy outline! I only wonder that I have 
kept my senses so far.— Richter. 

Voluptuous Lands. 

In the vast archipelago of the east, where 
Borneo, and Java, and Sumatra lie, and the 
Molucca islands and the Phillippines, the sea 
is often fanned only by the land and sea- 
breezes, and is like a smooth bed, on which 
these islands seem to sleep in bliss—islands in 
which the spice and perfume gardens of the 
world are embowered, and where the bird of 
Paradise has its home, and the golden phea- 
sant, and a hundred others of brilliant plu- 
mage, among thickets so luxuriant, and sce- 
nery so picturesque, that European strangers 
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find there the fairy-land of their youthful 
dreams.—Dr. Arnott. 


A Besiegement by Love. 

He turned away towards the distant hills 
and was silent. An hour before, he had been 
persuaded that both his character and his ca- 
reer were carved out with the unalterable dis- 
tinctness of a marble temple. Now every 
barrier he had constructed against feeling, 
and every plan which he formed, were swept 
away. He was thoroughly 1n Love, and 
Love was thoroughly in him. Indeed, it had 
been as wise for one who was plunged in the 
sea, and over whom the waves were swaying, 
to resolve that he would not be wet, as for 
him to determine that he would not love. 


The Sundays of Childhood. 

When children, we were made to sit still, and 
read the Bible on that day—even the abstruse 
writings of St. Paul. We understood nothing, 
except that it was a good act to do so, and 
pleased God: how we did it wedid not know, nor 
did we think to inquire—but in our religious 
reading, we felt that we were doing right, and 
that was pleasant. At night, after we were 
smiling in bed, our mother would come and 
seat herself upon the bedside, and one by one 
we said our little prayers. She would then 
kiss us and depart. 

I received impressions at this season which 
have never been obliterated. Strange and 
beautiful thoughts of God, and Heaven, and 
my mother, came up to me now—they have 
often in my weary life—with a spirit of devo- 
tion I cannot account for: for I have always 
tried hard to be sceptical. Philosophers ma: 
account for it, if they can ; but for myself 
believe, truly, that it is the seeds of goodness 
those infant prayers and bedside instructions 
planted, and over which the dross of the world 
has been heaped up, struggling to come to 
light, and bear the fruit of true religion. 
What a calm such hours have! How placid ! 
—how grateful to an aching heart! I feel 
like a child again, at my mother’s side ; I see 
her mild angelic face—I hear her sweet voice, 
and respond her warm kiss. I lay my head 
upon her bosom—the bosom that nourished 
me—and weep tears of joy. Call this foolish, 
unmanly, weak if you will—but give me many 
such hours! They are the bright spots in my 
life. They are all that have kept me pure— 
morally pure—when, to the world, I seemed 
like a blasted tree, without greenness or 
branches. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE OF 
CROMWELL’S AGE. 


Tue civil wars made a violent breach and in- 
terruption in the literary progress of England. 
Not that there was any complete cessation of 
intellectual activity; as the collision arose out 
of the conflict of great religious and political 
principles, the warfare was waged by the pen, 
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as well as the sword: the press poured forth 
its desultory myriads, as the land its armed 
legions. Bear witness the huge tomes of puri- 
tan divinity, and the countless quartos of pam- 
phlets : but, as is always the case, the publi- 
cations were too hasty, too temporary, too 
much coloured by the violent passions of the 
time, to have any lasting influence, as literary 
productions, on the history of the human 
mind. Poetry, indeed, shrunk into silence 
amid the polemic strife—the noise and agita- 
tion of actual war. Here and there, romantic 
loyalty, or even stern republicanism, struck 
out a few short notes, which rose above the 
tumult, and showed that poetry was not yet 
extinct in the heart of man: we allude to the 
two or three exquisite songs of Lovelace, and 
to some of Milton’s sonnets. But in general, 
verse aspired no higher than the political song, 
the roaring bacchanal of the cavalier, or the 
quaint hymn of the conventicler. The stage 
was proscribed; the Shakespearian drama 
had uttered her last strains in the feebler, 
though still lively—the comparatively unim- 
passioned, though not unimaginative, plays of 
Shirley. The sweet promise of George Withers’ 
early verse was soured into the acrid harsh- 
ness of puritanical satire. With the few ex- 
ceptions above alluded to, there was a compa- 
ratively dreary period of sublime, occasionally, 
but harsh, polemical, and political prose, which 
intervened between the unrivalled melody of 
Milton’s youthful poems, the “ Allegro’’ and 
“Penseroso,” the “ Comus,” and the “ Lyci- 
das,” and the solemn, mature, meditative 
grandeur of the “ Paradise Lost.” 

In some, indeed, of the state papers, those 
on the royal side, which were written by 
Clarendon, and in some fragments which re- 
main of the parliamentary and judicial elo- 
quence, there is a grave dignity and force, as 
yet, perhaps, scarcely ever attained by English 
prose. For terseness, fine irony, and biting 
sarcasm, the singular pamphlet, “Killing no 
Murder,” was unrivalled till the days of Junius. 
But our general literature must look back to 
the age of Elizabeth and James, or forward 
beyond the Restoration, for any of the great 
productions of the human intellect. Never, 
perhaps, was a great cause more unworthily 
pleaded, than in the “arraignment and de- 
fence of the people of England for the execu- 
tion of Charles the First.” Milton could not 
write for a long time without flashes of his 
nobility of thought and language: but, in 
general, his victory over his antagonist Sal- 
masius, is obtained solely by his more perfect 
command of Latin Billingsgate. The contro- 
versy is more like that of two school-masters 
quarrelling about’ points of grammar and ex- 
pression, and lashing each other into the 
coarsest personalities, than the advocates of 
two great conflicting principles, debating a 
solemn question before astonished Europe. 

But when the fary of the storm was over, 
men’s minds, more temperately agitated, had 
leisure, and had still a strong impulse towards 


intellectual study and productiveness ; as they 
gradually cooled down to more sober reason- 
ing, without altogether quenching the vivify- 
ing fire within, they grappled with all the 

at questions which had been set afloat 
Satins the period of turbulence. In poverty, 
and neglect, and blindness, the fierce gladiator, 
who had struggled with stern energy against 
prelacy and monarchy, isolated from the world 
around, in his religious, no less than in his 

litical sentiments, came forth the poet of 
* Paradise Lost.”—Quarterly Review, No. 
CXXxx. p. 378. 


FOSSILS AND BONES IN CAVERNS. 


SuBTERRANEOUS excavations have long excited 
the curiosity of mankind, on account of their 
varied and strange forms, and the divers natu- 
ral accidents they contain. There is nothing 
astonishing that caverns should excite deep 
interest on account of the mystery they seem 
to conceal in their deep and darksome cavities, 
and of the beautiful aspect they afford when 
a ray of light pierces through their awful ob- 
scurity, and so often displays all the variegated 
colours of the rainbow, while numbers of birds 
belonging to the pools and lakes at your feet, 
alarmed by your appearance, show by their 
fearsome shrieks the terror you have caused, 
and hasten, as fast as their wings can bear 
them, from the presence of the intruder. 
Every one is acquainted with the marvellous 
aspect of the grotto in the Isle of Antiparos; 
but it is nothing in comparison with the gigan- 
tic caverns lately discovered at Kentucky, in 
North America, and which greatly surpass 
every thing of the kind which has yet been 
discovered. These caverns consist of a num- 
ber of winding galleries and immense vaults, 
several leagues in extent, and many of them 
from 100 to 150 feet high. They contain 
rivers, lakes, mountains, animals, and plants, 
and form a complete subterraneous world. 

Caverns have of late acquired new interest, 
on account of their great importance in a sci- 
entific view, and these early productions of 
nature have been examined by geologists, 
whose researches have proved highly useful 
for the history of our globe. A great number 
of caverns have been found to contain immense 
quantities of the bones of divers qu 8, 
herbivorous and carnivorous, large and small, 
friends and enemies; great attention was paid 
to these remains by the illustrious Cuvier, and 
since his death numerous subterranean cavi- 
ties, then unknown or unexplored, have been 
carefully examined, and have considerably en- 
larged the scientific store previously obtained. 
We are now going to give a rapid analysis of 
a talented work of M. Marcel de Sirus on this 
subject. 

We now proceed to give a succinct descrip- 
tion of the bones. The bones of these caverns 
are always meg partly broken, never 
rounded or worn, and this fact disproves the 
opinion prevalent, relative to their having been 
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carried thither by water. Many of them have 
marks made by teeth, especially when bones 
of large carnivorous animals are found in the 
same place. They bear also essential marks 
of their own nature, having preserved all their 
inorganic and a certain part of their gelati- 
nous matter, and are neither petrified nor fos- 
sils, even when covered with a calcareous coat- 
ing. They are generally termed humatile 
bones. They are more brittle than new bones, 
and stick to the tongue, owing to their nume- 
rous fissures, and these phenomena are never 
presented by new bones, unless they have been 
long exposed to damp and dryness alternately. 
A hardened sort of earth, containing animal 
parts of a blackish nature, forms their usual 
coating, and this earth is often impregnated 
and re-covered by a stalactiform crust of ala- 
baster, which in divers points extends to the 
bones themselves. This calcined earth is the 
same as that which forms diluvian deposits of 
the adjoining earth, which is almost exclu- 
sively calcareous, and frequently contains 
round pebbles, gravel, and broken fragments. 

Three-fourths of these bones belong to a spe- 
cies of bear that is now extinct, one-eighth to a 
species of hyena which is met elsewhere in a 
fossil state; a very small part to a species of 
the tiger or lion genus, to a ies of the 
wolf or dog genus, and the remainder to other 
carnivorous animals, as the fox, &c. These 
were the animals pointed out by Cuvier. 
Since the death of Cuvier, bones of horses, 
oxen, sheep, stags, roe-bucks, rabbits, have 
been discovered; and in some parts of the new 
world remains of antelopes, rhinoceroses, hip- 
| stapes elephants, mastodontes, and also 

ones of birds, turtles, porpoises, &c. 

These bones, more or less broken, lie in ge- 
neral without any connection with the skele- 
tons to which they may have belonged, and 
are, for the most part, mixed with bones be- 
longing to very different animals. Thus, 
bones of beavers, rabbits, turtles, are found 
huddled together with bones of elephants, 
lions, &c. 

Although there exist a great number of ca- 
verns in rocks of divers natures, bones have 
been found, as yet, but in calcareous earth, 
and never at a greater height than 2,000 or 
2,500 feet above the level of the sea. The au- 
thor divides these caverns into four classes, 
distinguished by the epoch of their formation. 
—French Academy of Science. 


ANGLO-SAXON COINS. 


THE most important discovery, in reference to 
the quantity of Anglo-Saxon coins, ever found 
in one place, occurred last month on the bank of 
theriverat Cuerdale Hall, near Preston, in Lan- 
cashire, the estate of William Assheton, Esq. of 
Downham. The labourers, whiledigging, came 
in contact, about two feet four inches from the 
surface, with a large wooden box, which con- 
tained, it is said, “ not less than ten thousand” 
on and other coins, a quantity of silver 
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ingots, chains and rings, the whole treasure 
being eighty-seven pounds weight, the coins 
weighing about twenty-four pounds. The 
weights of the coins, all appearing-as fresh as 
when first struck, and issued by the moneyer, 
differ greatly, some being only two grains each; 
others, twenty-two grains, some are still hea- 
vier, as exceeding the standard proportion. 
Among them are said to be some of Alfred the 
Great, but no farther particulars are for some 
time likely to transpire, as the box and its 
charge, the reliques of the by-gone day, are 
deposited at the Old Bank in Preston, to await 
the return from Rome of Mr. Assheton, who 
will,.doubtless, petition the government for a 
relinquishment of this, as the law distinguishes 
ag oy oot d f Angl 

e discovery of so large a deposit of Anglo- 
Saxon currency, being wholly silver, may be 
adduced as another of the ee proofs, 
that the Anglo-Saxons coined no gold. B. 





ATTEMPTS TO ASSASSINATE 
ROYALTY. 
GEORGE THE THIRD. 


Margaret Nicholson—A madwoman in 
St. James’s Park, as the King was coming 
from Buckingham-House to St.James’s Palace, 
August 2, 1786. Died in Bethlehem Hos- 


| om on the llth of May, 1828, after a con- 
ement of 42 years, at the supposed age of 
nearly 100. 


Belsham’s account runs thus:—As the King was 
alighting from his post-chariot, at the garden-entrance 
of St. James’s Palace, August 2nd, (1786,) a woman, 
decently dressed, presented a paper to his Majesty ; 
and while he was receiving it, struck with a concealed 
knife at his breast. The King happily avoided the 
blow by drawiug back: and she was preparing to make 
a second thrust, when one of the yeomen caught her 
arm, aud wrenched the weapon from her. The King. 
with his characteristic 1 ity, exclaiming, “ I am 
oo ee care of the poor woman—do not hurt 





It appeared that this poor maniac had presented a 
petition ten days before, full of incoherent nonsense ; 
this had probably been never read, or the person of 
the petitioner would have been secured. idea of 
a judicial process was of course abandoned, and she 
was consigned toa fit apartment provided for her iu 
Bethlehem Hospital. 


John Smith and George Higgins. Octo- 
ber 29, 1795. 


On the 29th of October, 1795, an attempt was made 
to assassinate his Majesty, while proceeding to the 
Lords, to open Parliament. The Earl of low's 
account is this :—* We got down to the narrowest part 
of the street called St. Margaret's, when, the moment 
we had the office of Ordnance, a small ball, 
either of lead or marble, — through the window- 
glass on the king's right hand, and out of the other 
door, the glass uf which was down. We all instautl: 
exclaimed, ‘ This is a shot!’ His Majesty showed, 
and I am persuaded felt, no alarm; much less did he 
fear.” The conduct of the mob at Storey’s gate was 
violent and outrageous in the extreme on his return, 
and it was only by the courage of an Irish geutleman 
who guarded the ea 4 carriage with his pistols, that 
they were at all repelled. 


® Aikin’s Annals of George III., vol. i., p. 369. 
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James Hatfield. May 15, 1800. 


The following account is from Sir Herbert Croft's 
Pamphlet :— 

On the 15th of May, (1800,) during a field-day of 
the Grenadier battalion of fout-guards, in Hyde Park, 
while the King was present, a ball from one of the 
soldiers shot a spectator of the name of Ougley, in the 
thigh, at no great distance fiom his Majesty. The 
King showed every attention to the wounded gentle- 
mau, but ascribed it wholly tu some accident. 

In the evening the Royal Family repaired to the 
lay, which had been ordered by them at Drury-lane 
heatre, as if nothing had happened. 

When his Majesty entered the house, followed by 
the Queen and Princesses, while he was bowing to 
the audience, a large horse-pistol was fired at him by 
Hatfield from the pit. 

But the King betrayed no alarm. ... nor discovered 
any suspicion of his soldiers: though in dragging the 
assassin over the peer eg waistcoat became 
visible under his great coat. - His Majesty only — 
to the back of the box, and prevented the Queen from 
entering, saying, “ It was merely a squib, with which 
they were foolishly diverting themselves: perhaps 
there might be another.”® 

Hatfield had served his time as a working silversmith, 
but afterwards enlisted in the fifteenth light Dragoons. 
He served under the Duke of York, and had a deep 
eut over his eye, and another long scar on his cheek. 
At Lincelles, he was left three hours among the dead, 
in a ditch, and was taken prisoner by the French: he 
had his arm brokea by a shot, and received eight sabre 
wounds in his head. On being asked what had induced 
him to attempt the life of the King, he said, “ U did 
not attempt to kill the King: I fired the pistol over 
the royal box: [ am as good a shot as any man iu 
England; but [ am weary of life, and wish for death, 
though not to die by my own hands, -I was desirous 
of raising an alarm, an the spectators would 
fall upon me, but they did not, Still I trust my life 
is forfeited |” 

Hatfield was subsequently indicted for high treason, 
but the jury being satisfied that he was o! unsound 
oe him to Bethlehem Hospital, where 


HENRI QUATRE. 


Desisles, Agent before the Parliament of 
Paris. December 13, 1606. 


With a pootard io his hand, he stupped the King, 
who was passing along the Pont-Neuf, and shook him 
by the neck of of his coat: but as, in his examination, 
he persisted in saying he only wished to frighten the 
King, that good prince insisted upon his being merely 
shut up as a madman, 


Francis Ravaillac. May 17,1610. Exe- 
cuted May 28, 1610. 


The King, on the above day, was on his way to the 
Duke de Sully. His coach, as he proceeded, turned 
from the street St. Honore, into that called Feron- 
nerie, which was then very uarrow; a little embar- 
rassment also occy by the meeting of two carts. 
Ravaillac, who had followed the coach from the Louvre, 
perceiving that it stopped, and no person near it, ad- 
vanced to the side of the King. His cloak being wrapt 
round his arm, concealed the knife in his hand; and 
supporting one foot upon the spokes of the wheel, and 
the other on a stone, with a double-edged knife, 
wounded the King a little above the heart, between 
the third and fourth rib. Henri, feeling himself struck, 
cried out, “ I am wounded!” and, in the same instant, 
the assassin perceiving that the point of his knife had 
been s‘op' by a rib, repeated the blow, through 
which the King expire 





® He then, ding to the t of a gentleman 
who was present, returned to the box, advanced tu the 
front, and with folded arms, and a look of great dignity, 


sail, “ Now fire!” Silent, but intense admiration, burst 
into aeelamations which shook the theatre. 
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On the 28th of May, 1640, he-was put to the torture 
of the brodequin,® to extort the names of supposed 
accomplices, but without success. 

At his + xecution, fire was put to his right hand, and 
red-hot pincers applied to tear his breast; afterwards, 
by intervals, melted lead and scalding oil were poured 
upon his wounds: he was then drawn by four horses for 
a full hour, without being dismembered ; at length the 
peuple rushing in crowds, threw themselves upon him, 
and with swords, knives, aud sticks, struck and tore 
his limbs, forcing them from the executioner, and 
burning them in different parts of the city. 

Twenty-one other attempts, in addition to the above, 
took place during the earlier period of this great reign; 
of these miscreants, or enthusiasts, there were -—13 
hung; 1 having fled, was drawn and quartered io 
effigy; 2 condemned to perpetual banishmeut; 2 im- 

tisoned till death; 1 beheaded ; and two others par- 

oned. In the reign of Henry IUL., his predecessor, 
James Clement, a Jacubin monk, was stabbed b 
prnvcrk = were near the King at the time he coment 
na im. 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 

Ankerstrom. March 16, 1792. 

At a masquerade, the King was surrounded b 
several persons in masques, oue of whom (Ankerstrom, ) 
fired a pistol at his back, and lodged the contents iu 
his body. On the 23th of March, a mortification was 
found to have taken place, and Gustavus expired on 
the following day. 


LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


Fieschi, Morey, Pepin,—Bescher, Boireau. 
With the Infernal Machine. July 28, 1835. 
The first three were executed at the guillotine, 
February 19, 1836. 


Fieschi, the chief mover of this plot, was born at 
Murato, in Corsica, and had been a soldier under 
Napoleon in the Russiau campaign. The Infernal 
Machinet consisted of 25 gun-barrels, and were so 
placed that their contents commanded a range of 
twenty-five feet in length of the Kiny’s cortege, and 
ten feet in height. He coufessed on his trial that his 
sole intent was the destruction of the King and his 
sons, Amoug those whom its explosion Sestroyed, 
was Marshal Mortier. 





ORIGINATION OF THE WORD 
“ DUN.” 


Some erroneously ao that it comes from 
the French word “ donner,” give; implying a 
demand, or something due; but the true origin 
of this word from one John Dunn, a famous 
bailiff of the town of Lincoln, so extremely 
active and dexterous at the management of his 
rough business, that it became a proverb, when 
@ man refused to pay his debts—why don’t 
= Dun him'—that is, why do you not send 

un to arrest him. Hence it became a cus- 
tom and a proverb, and is as old as the days 
of Henry the Seventh. But the word dun is 
not merely confined to demanding payment 
with importunity, but any other thing de- 
manded in a similar manner, 


* The brodequin was a strong wooden box, made in 
the form of a boot, just big enough to contain buth 
the legs of the crimwal, which being put therein, a 
wooden wedge was then drove with a mallet between 
his knees; and after that was forced quite through, a 
secund wedge, and then a third, of larger sizes, was 
applied in the same mauner. 

} ji =. nea mag oa new invention’; for, 
in the ancient artillery, mac! consisting of man 
mousket-barrels placed on the same steck, wee roves 4 
and called by the name of ergues. 
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MONUMENT OF SIR THOMAS CHALONER, 


IN CHISWICK CHURCH. 


m 
 & 
we On the south wall of the chancel of Chiswick 
“ Church is the monument of Sir Thomas Cha- 
y loner, whose effigies and that of his wife are 
4 represented kneeling at a fald stool under a 
= pavilion, the curtains of which are supported 
J d by two soldiers, armed in the costume of the 
times. 
ae On a tablet beneath is the following inscrip- 
A tion:— 
ha “ Here lieth the bodey of Sir Thomas Cha- 
le- loner, who was knighted in the warres of 
France, by Kinge Henry the Fourthe ao 1591, 
and after Governor in the Minority, and Cham- 
ote berlayne to the late Prince of famous =e, 
wth Henrey, Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall, 
na and Earle of Chester. He married to his first 
een wife Elizabeth, daughter to William Fleetwood, 
h, @ Sergeant at Law to Queen Elizabeth, and Re- 
wee onde of London, by whom he had yssue, 
a Thomas deceased; Arthur deceased; James; 
any Elizabeth deceased; William; Edward; Tho- 
Dwi, mas; Henry deceased; Arthur deceased ; 





James; Elizabeth deceased; Mary, wife ef Sir 





Edward Fisher, Knight; Elizabeth; and Doro- 
they; and died 22d of June, a° 1603, aged 3 
yeares; and to his second wife he married, Jude 
the daughter to William Blunt of London, 
Esquier, by whom he had also yssue Henrey; 
Charles; Fredericke; and Arthure; Anne; Ka- 
therine; and Frances; and she deceased the 
30th day of June, ac 1615, 36 yeares; and 
the aforesayed Sir Thomas loner died the 
18th day of November 1615, being of the adge 
of 51 years. An. Dom. 7A. In grateful re- 
membrance of his honourable ancestor, this 
monument was repaired at the charge of Ed- 
bs Chaloner, of Gisbrough, in com. Ebor, 


This Sir Thomas was son of Sir Thomas 
Chaloner the Elder, a very eminent person in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, both as a sol- 
dier, a scholar, and a statesman. He was 
born in the year 1559; his father dying when 
he was very young, and his mother marrying 
a second husband, he owed his education 
chiefly to the care of Lord Treasurer Burleigh, 
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by whom he was sent to St. Paul’s School, 
and, afterwards, to Magdalen College, Oxford, 
where he pursued his studies diligently, and 
soon acquired great reputation for parts and 
learning. He had, like his father, a great ta- 
lent for poetry, which he wrote with much 
facility and even elegance, both in English 
and in Latin, but it does not appear that he 
published anything before he left England, in 
the year 1580. He visited several parts of 
Europe, but remained the longest time in 
Italy, where he cultivated the acquaintance 
of the most learned men in that country, and 
from them he imbibed their most important 
discoveries in natural philosophy, for which he 
had always a great affection, and studied it 
with much diligence .and success. At his re- 
turn home in 1584, he appeared much in pub- 
lic, and was highly esteemed by the frst cha- 
racters of the time, on account of his great 
learning and accomplishments. About this 
time he married his first wife, and in the year 
1591, he had the honour of knighthood con- 
ferred upon him, and some years after, the 
first alum mines that were ever known to be 
in this country were discovered by him, not 
far from Gisbrough, in Yorkshire, where he 
had an estate. It was with infinite difficulty, 
expense, and trouble that these mines were so 
worked, as to become valuable, and then, by 
some extraordinary stretch of law, he was de- 
prived of them soon after the concern was 
completed, being adjudged to be a mine royal, 
and claimed by the crown. 

In the latter end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
Sir Thomas Chaloner made a journey into 
Scotland, and soon grew into such credit with 
King James, that the most considerable persons 
addressed themselves to him. He afterwards 
accompanied the king in his journey to Eng- 
land, and, by his learning and admirable ad- 
dress, fixed himself so effectually in that mo- 
narch’s good graces that as one of the highest 
marks he could bestow upon him, of his kind- 
ness and confidence, he thought fit to entrust 
him with the care of the prince’s education, 
August 17, 1603. He enjoyed this honour 
under several denominations during the life- 
time of that excellent and accomplished prince, 
whom he accompanied to Oxford in 1605, and 
upon that occasion was honoured with the de- 
gree of M. A. Sir;Thomas Chaloner had, 
likewise, great interest with Queen Anne, and 
was employed by her Majesty upon several 
important occasions. He married, some years 
before his death, his second wife Judith, daugh- 
ter of Sir W. Blount, by whom he had several 
children; his residence was, for several years, 
at Chiswick, in an old mansion, near the river, 
and here he died on the 17th of November, 
1615, and was buried in Chiswick Church. 

His eldest son, William Chaloner, Esq., was 
ereated a baronet in 1620, which title became 
extinct in 1681; but the posterity of some of 
the younger brothers are still in possession of 

the family estate at Gisbrough. It was thought 
necessary to give a full and distinct account of 
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this eminent person, because few or none of 
our historians or biographers, except wr oe | 
Wood, have taken any notice of him, thoug 
he was so considerable a benefactor to this na- 
tion, by discovering the alum mines, which 
have produced vast sums of money, and still 
continue to be wrought with great profit and 
success. 





Biography. 


THOMAS HEARNE, THE ANTIQUARY. 
[Concluded from page 393.) 


Promortep to the offices of Architypographer 
and Beadle of Civil Law, he, however, soon 
resigned them, as they required oaths which 
he had always refused to take ; and he re- 
mained a conscientious non-juror, to the great 
detriment of his personal interests. For this 
adherence he was both persecuted and prose- 
cuted, to such an extent, that he was deprived 
of his office in the Bodleian ; and Hudson, 
through envy at the great improvements he 
had introduced into the library, had him to- 
tally excluded, even procuring new keys to 
the doors, in order that he might by no means 
gain admission. However, upon the appoint- 
ment of a new chancellor, this persecution 
ceased, and he was restored to his charge, and 
allowed to prosecute his most useful labours. 
As an antiquarian, Hearne was somewhat 
imbued with a spirit of Catholicism, which 
led to a belief that he was a Romanist; and 
it appears he could never forgive the conduct 
of Henry VIII., at the Reformation, when, 
by his orders, such devastation was committed 
upon the dissolution of abbies and religious 
houses. His heart must have ached at read- 
ing the account of what treasures of learning 
were committed to the flames, or otherwise 
destroyed. Writing to Brown Willis upon 
the subject of ecclesiastical antiquities, Hearne 
makes the ee observations upon the 
Reformation :*—“ When Christianity was first 
planted in Britain, the Reformers discovered 
plainly, that what they did, was out of a true 
principle of piety and devotion, and with a 
design only to propagate the Christian doc- 
trine, and not with an intent to enrich them- 
selves, They, therefore, did not destroy the 
heathen temples, and other places of worship, 
but only converted them to a Christian use. 
Neither did they employ any of those things 
that had been appropriated to religion, to a 
profane use; but decreed in a synod, that 
they should continue for religious purposes, to 
which they were originally designed, though 
with this caution, that under the severest 
penalties, they should not be, as before, made 
use of, upon any account, in promoting and 
advancing the Heathen, but only in carrying 
on and establishing the Christian discipline. 
Had King Henry VIII. imitated them, he 
had left, in this point, a very great and glori- 


® Letters of Eminent Persons, vol. i, let. 101, 
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very unhappily failed, and the nation groans 
to this day for the sins that were at that time 
committed, not only by himself, but by the 
agents employed by him, particularly by the 
visitors.” 

Tn a note to this letter, it is added :—“ The 
loss sustained by literature upon this occasion, 
can never be repaired, nor can its extent be 
ever ascertained. Whole libraries were de- 
stroyed, or made waste-paper of, or consumed 
for the vilest uses. The splendid and magni- 
ficent Abbey of Malmesbury, which possessed 
some of the finest manuscripts in the kingdom, 
was ransacked, and its treasures either sold 
or burnt, to serve the commonest purposes of 
life. An antiquary who travelled through 
that town, many years after the dissolution, 
relates, ‘that he saw broken windows patched 
up with remnants of the most valuable MSS., 
on vellum, and that the bakers had not even 
then consumed the stores they had accumu- 
lated, in heating their ovens!’” Thus, it may 
be concluded, that without becoming a Catho- 
lic, Hearne, from the very nature of his studies, 
learned, at least, a spirit of toleration for his 
-Catholic ancestors and brethren. 

In one of his letters, Hearne thus bewails 
the death of Mr. Cherry. After lamenting 
his own-poverty, and that of his family, he 
thus continues :—“ But that which increases 
my misfortunes at present is, the death of Mr. 
Cherry, who was the best friend I ever had. 
It was this gentleman who bred me up at 
school, and at the university. He was not 
only a very learned, but which is much more, 
a very pious, religious, virtuous, modest, and 
humble man.” He could not have said less, 
and he might have said much more; but 
Hearne was a man of a plain and simple term 
of expression, and his patron must have been 
fully satisfied at witnessing to what fame his 
industrious researches had raised him. His 
own time of departure was now near, and 
after a life of unwearied labour, in his peculiar 
line of studies, at the age of 57, he caught a 
cold, which was followed by a fever and dy- 
sentery, which, not being properly treated, 
caused his death on the 10th of June, 1735. 
The learned Thomas Baker, however, writing 
from Cambridge, about this time, speaks thus 
upon the event. 

“JT thank you for the account of the loss 
of our common friend, and heartily condole 
with you upon this melancholy occasion, and 
for the common loss, not only to you and me, 
but more to the public. I often cautioned him 
against fatiguing himself too much, and over- 
loading his constitution, but he was not to be 
advised, and so he died a martyr to antiqui- 
ties.”* He bequeathed his property to be 
equally divided amongst his relations, and one 
thousand guineas were found in his chambers 
after his decease. He directed, that upon his 
tombstone, these two singular and appropri- 


® Letters of Eminent Persons, vol. ii, p. 10). 
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ate paseages from Holy Writ, should be en- 
Vi 


graved. 

“ Remember the days of old. Consider the 
years of many generations ; ask thy father, 
and he will show thee ; thy elders, and they 
will tell thee.” Deut. chap. xxxii. v. 7. 

“For enquire J pray thee of the former age, 
and prepare thyself to the search of their 
fathers. For we are but as yesterday, and 
know nothing, because our days upon earth 
are a shadow. Shall not they teach thee, and 
tell thee, and utter words out of their heart ?”’ 
—Job, chap. viii. v. 8—10. 

Hearne’s personal appearance was anything 
but elegant or inviting. In stature, he was 
clumsy, short, and even dwarfish; his manners 
always remained clownish, and he paid no at- 
tention to the niceties of dress. He was thus lit- 
tle suited td shine in society ; and it seems he 
was well aware of his own peculiarities, for 
he ever lived a quiet, secluded life, even when 
highly esteemed by the learned, both in Eng- 
land and upon the Continent. It is related 
he was fond of the jessamine flower, and 
usually carried one in his button-hole. He 
would never permit his portrait to be taken ; 
and when it was sketched by an artist of that 
time, he was not aware of the fact. From 
this sketch, Virtue engraved the portrait that 
has descended to us, and we there perceive a 
little short dwarf of a man, in a black gown 
of office, and notwithstanding his gown, he 
has all the appearance of a plain country 
farmer. 

Not even the names of his lite labours 
can be introduced into this sketch ; it is suffi- 
cient to notice that they amount to sixty-eight, 
and that the description of them in the cata- 
logue, occupies eighty pages. They consist of 
corrected editions of classical and antiquarian 
works, many of which, we will venture toaffirm, 
required far more labour than was employed 
in their original production. 

The mass of literature thus saved from the 
moth, corrected from bad editions, and rescued 
from rotting manuscripts, is astonishing. His 
whole life appears to have been passed ina 
continued succession of critical labours, in 
the examination and collection of MSS., and 
in superintending the printing of his editions. 
The love and pursuit of studies leading to grey 
antiquity, in him was paramount and all-ab- 
sorbing. The nature of his labours accorded 
so nearly with those of the Camden Society 
of the present day, that, were he now living, 
he would be a mighty chief amongst them; 
and had they not fixed upon the word “ Cam- 
den,” for a name, we think they must inevita- 
bly have made choice of the word “ Hearnean.” 

R. B——n. 





Wivows.—No city in the world contains so 
many widows as Paris. There are fifty-three 
thousand six hundred and twenty-five in the 
city, and sixty-four thousand and eighty-twa 
in the department. 






























































The Paturalist. 


THE SCALE OF CREATION. NO. Ill. 


The Reptilia, or great animals. 


We next arrive at the reptiles, all more or 
less hideous in aspect and habits, and some 
instinctively abhorrent to us from the primew- 
val curse. It is as denizens of this class that 
the most anomalous and gigantic remains of a 
former creation present themselves. Here we 
should arrange the huge megalosaurus, sup- 
posed to have been seventy feet long, and eight 
feet high, and the iguanodon, at least sixty, 
did they still exist; and which idea has even been 
started, hypothetically, by a favourite writer,* 
from the analogy of a still existing individual 
of the class, being found to inhabit subterra- 
neous lakes and pools:} and he therefore con- 
eeives it probable, from the universal distribu- 
tion of animation upon the surface, that na- 
ture has been as active in her operations be- 
neath it, proving, by the population of these 
abysses, that no spot which can be inhabited 
is left unpeopled. Some violent concussion 
must, consequently, have intermingled their 
remains with the upper crust, where accident 
has exposed them to the searches of the cu- 
rious, and but for which man never could have 
arrived at the knowledge of them. Leaving 
this point in uncertainty, what shall we say to 
those most anomalous creatures, the pterodac- 
tyli, which the majority of opinions concur in 
eonsidering to have been flying reptiles. Col- 
lini conceived them to have been fishes; Cu- 
vier, what they are still held to be; Soemmer- 
ing classed them with the mammalia, where 
also Wagler has placed them, and, in fact, in 
a distinct order together with the plesiosau- 
rus, the icthyosaurus, and the existing ornith- 
orynchus. Wagler has also putsthem with the 
mammalia, but what are thought to have been 
their wings, he treats as fins, and makes them 
swimming animals. Oken calls them reptiles, 
among which they are placed by Meyer also, 
who holds Cuvier’s opinion. It is in this class, 
likewise, that we find the serpents which many 
nations have deified, and which Scripture 
makes a type of evil. How elegant are their 
motions, from which the ancients called their 
progression the gait of the gods! The enor- 
mous size of the boas, their great muscular 
strength, dilatable jaws, and prehensile tails, 
enable them to capture deer, and even oxen, 
and crush their bones by their constriction, 
and then, covering them with their saliva, to 
swallow them whole; which, according to tra- 
vellers, is a lengthy process, and the horns of 
the animal are left projecting from the mouth; 
whence, by degrees, they ultimately rot off. 
The enormous pythons of the old world yield 
in nothing to the boas of America. The story 
of that which is said to have been 120 feet in 
length, and was killed by the army of Regulus 
in Africa, is, doubtless, an exaggeration; but 


+ Proteus, 
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we in these cold latitudes can barely form a 
conception of the vigour of animal life be- 
neath the prolific heat of the sun, which sti- 
mulates their generation, imparting to them 
vivacity of colour, extravagance of feature, 
and a monstrous size. 


Aves, or Birds. 


Barely mentioning the toads, turtles, and 
tortoises, let us proceed to the more pleasing 
scene presented to us by the aérial groups of 
birds—here, from the pigmy humming-bird, 
resplendent with all the colours of the most 
vivid gems, scarcely larger than the bee hover- 
ing over the flower, and with distended tongue 
imbibing its nectar, to the majestic condor— 

“ Towering in pride of place ;” 
how animated are their tribes! This, consi- 
dered as a whole, is perhaps the most beauti- 
ful and gratifying to man, of all the classes of 
the animal kingdom, and many of its species 
are infinitely serviceable to him. Our groves 
and fields are enlivened by their songs, our 
tables amply furnished by them with choice 
articles of food; their down supplies us with 
warmth and comfort, and their quills with the 
instrument for the communication of our ideas. 
The Mammalia, or Sucking Animals. 

From the birds to the mammalia, or ani- 
mals that suckle their young, a link is formed 
by that most extraordinary creature, the duck- 
billed platypus (ornithorhyncus paradoxus) 
which is said to be ovovivaporous, or produc- 
ing young by means of eggs that are hatched 
within it. It is one of the most remarkable 
natives of New Holland; that country so re- 
markable in the majority of its vegetable and 
animal productions. Its webbed feet, and 
aquatic habits, are common to many of its 
class, but the extraordinary spur with which 
the posterior legs of the male are furnished, 
and which are said to vent a venom in self- 
defence, is the only instance, it is believed, of 
@ venomous organ being found among the 
mammalia. In this class man finds the great- 
est approximation to his own form, organiza- 
tion, and intellect. The dog, the horse, the 
dromedary, and the camel, are most serviceable 
to man in supplying him with positive neces- 
saries. Nature here, again, rings its repeated 
changes of form, colour, instinct, habits, and 
uses. We here ascend, by gradational struc- 
ture and organization, to the key-stone of the 
arch—man himself. 

Man. 

It has been strongly argued that man is no 
animal, but he is closely allied to animals in 
everything save intellect, and if that wonder- 
ful organ which endows him with it places an 
immeasurable distance between him and even 
the most sagacious animal, he is still connected 
with them by earthly ties, which it would be 
well for the correction of his pride, that he had 
the humility to remember. But it is not even 
in intellect alone that the human being differs 
from the animal—by human being we must be 
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understood as meaning the sexes collectively, 
—for Burdach has proved physiologically, that 
in man only the animal nature predominates; 
but in woman humanity, as contradistinguished 
to animality, in form, structure, and develop- 
ment, has attained its zenith, and the moral 
virtues are more essentially peculiar to her ; 
whereas, in man, they are superinduced by in- 
tercourse and the charms and curbs of social 
life. Therefore, as both sexes only form the 
complete species, we may even, in a system of 
natural history, consistently elevate mankind 
to a distinct class, superior to the mammalia 
which it prefigurates and typifies, and to which 
the transition is made by the male. Here, at 
this point of culmination, systematic natural 
history makes its stop; it dare not launch into 
the hypothetical regions of immateriality and 


, Spirit, or attempt the classification of virtues, 


powers, principalities and hierarchies. 





Pew Books. 


The Grammar of Botany. By G. Francis, 
F.L.S. [Simpkin and Co.] 1840. 


[Like Solomon’s lost book, this little volume 
discourses of the magna and minima of the ve- 
getable kingdom, from the hyssop on the wall 
to the cedar on the hill. The easy progression 
of the chapters is excellent, tracing the flower 
from its seed or tuber, through every variety 
of stamen, leaf-bud, and calix, in all their mul- 
tiformity. oF nee acs ee the simplicity of 
style, it is further elucidated by an infinitude of 
engravings, sprinkled like so many flowery par- 
ticles over every other page. For the execu- 
tion of these, the artist is entitled to no little 
credit, such etchings, by reason of their mi- 
nuteness, requiring a delicate hand, and ex- 
treme nicety of touch. Into the history and 
mystery of the flower-tribe, the student will 
find Mr. Francis’ “ Grammar of Botany” a 
and apt initiator—indeed, none better. 

he following is abridged from its last pages :] 


GEOGRAPHY OF PLANTS. 


The geography of plants explains their dis- 
tribution p ens Sea the world, whether de- 
pendant upon longitude, latitude, exposure, or 
elevation; and takes notice of the situation, 
and circumstances of growth, peculiar to each 
tribe and family. Some plants are scarcely 
absent from any country, others are scattered 
here and there. Some belong to mountains, 
others to valleys, plains, streams, or barren 

-spots. Some grow only upon chalk, others on 
limestone, gravel, sand, or mud. Others re- 
quire to be in constant moisture, while another 
class exists in the dry and sandy desert, or 
on the face of a naked rock. : 

Each country, we may say each village, has 
its own peculiar Flora, and the plants of one 
situation are not those of another. ” 

Tropical Regions.—Here plants luxuriate 
most, and are most majestic. Tropical trees 
often attain a height of 150 or 200 feet, and 
the very grasses are of gigantic magnitude. 
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The bamboos and canes grow to an astonish- 
ing size: the palm-trees claim the tropics as 
their own. A thousand elegant climbers, and 
parasitic boughs, give beauty and brilliancy to 
the woods. The very forest-trees are ever- 
green, and covered in their season with large, 
handsome and fragrant flowers. Neverthe- 
less, the tropical fruits are too sweet and lus= 
cious, and the majority inferior in grateful 
flavour to those of our own country. There, 
is neither wheat to gild the fields, nor vines to 
yield the grape. 

Continent of Australia.—Its vegetation is 
curious, but scarcely handsome: the leaves of 
its shrubs mostly harsh, hard, and dry. Their 
flowers are peculiar, but their fruit good for 
nothing. Here the tribes of Mimosa, us, 
and Banksia prevail—the lily tribe are equally 
rare; while in the south extremity of Africa, 
under the same degree of latitude, the Irides, 
Amaryllider, and Liliacew, hold extensive 
sway. 

Cape of Good Hope.—The richest botanic 
garden in the world. The Stapelias, and 
other succulent genera, abound in the sandy 
deserts—beautiful varieties of the Geranium 
family, and of the M bryanth , nestle 
on every bank, or climb every thicket. 

South Sea Islands—The Bread fruit, the 
Banana, and Papaw tree—many of the myrtle 
and Nettle tribe, and gigantic reeds, abound 
inland—the Cocoa-nut fringes the shore, and 
the Yam creeps along the sandy beach. 

China and Japan.—Of these countries to 
the north of the equatorial regions, as well as 
of the centre of Asia, little is known but the 
exquisitely beautiful Camellias, some species 
of which afford the tea of commerce; the 
Hydrangea hortensis, sweet-scented Olives, 
and Aucuba japonica, evince much of their 
botanical riches, 

4 ae Rose J egy Joomine 
orms their hedges; the Fig, Apple, an 
Pistachia-nut their forests; and the Melons 
are luxurious, 

Northern Countries of Africa.—Much the 
same as the tropics. In the damper lands 
grow the Date, Banana, and numerous other 
Palms; while in the deserts, age rs but suc- 
culent Aloes, the mis-shapen Cactus, the 
Euphorbia, &c., sustain the intense drought. 

Southern Europe, is rich in varied, valua- 
ble, and beautiful plants. Greece is still a 
place of flowers, as of song. Italy has been 
called the “ Garden of Europe.” Syria, Spain, 
France, and England, have each their own 
productions. 

Russia, Lapland, &c.—No longer smiling 
fields or hedgerows green. Dreary wastes, 
with a stunted Pine, dwarf Birch, a few scat- 
tered grapes, and occasionally a little flower, 
alone relieve the monotony of the scene. 
Mezereons, Junipers, Primroses, Saxi 8, 
Lichens, and Fungi, attain an altitude of 
10,006 feet, and are bounded only by the 
limit of perpetual snow. 

The New World.—Here the same general 
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laws are in action, though the vegetables are 
different from the Old. Spitzbergen is as 
scanty as Lapland. Canada and the northern 
states of the Union give rise to immense 
forests of the Coniferous family. The Middle 
and Southern States abound with an infinite 
variety of Oaks, the Tulip-tree, and fragrant 
Magnolia. Mexico, Chile, Peru, the West 
Indies, and countries of correspondent lati- 
tude, are tropical in produce. 
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Courrier de ’Europe, Echo du Continent. 
A French Weekly Newspaper, edited by 
Victor Bohain. [Seguin.) London. 1840. 


[Ir after-numbers be co-equal with the two first, 
this Paper promises to do well. It ranges 
under the tricolor, and bids fair to be a power- 
fulengine. Confining our notice to its literary 
department, it is in that respect much to be 
commended; and we await the rich morceaur 
which the French magazines will supply, with 
considerable eagerness. In a minor view, Aca- 
demicians will find it good for better establish- 
ing the French knowledge of their boys; and 
as an instrument whereby their taste may be 
correctly cultured: to the man of the world, 
it is every way valuable. From its pages, we 
translate and abbreviate the subjoined “ Feuille- 
ton du Siécle,” from the pen of Adolphe 
Joanne. } 


TOMB OF THE DUKE OF REICHSTADT, 
AT THE CHURCH OF THE CAPUCHINS, VIENNA. 


Of the race of the Napoleonids, mournful 
indeed are the recollections. They, whose 
glory once spread like clouds over the earth, 
now solitarily sleep in hollow tombs, and their 
name remains dark among the kings of the 
nations ! 

My musings were interrupted by the address 
of the conductor of the stel/wagen, or omni- 
bus, in which I was riding, and who, knowing 
the purpose of my journey, pointed out to me 
a building, very simple in its architectural 
plan, facing the Swan Hotel. 

“ What !” said I to him, “is this the church 
in which the Duke of Reichstadt is sepul- 
chred ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” he answered, “in the vast 
tombs situated below the nave, with the other 
members of the imperial family, buried there 
for centuries.” 

“ What is the name of the church?” said I. 

“ The church of the Capuchins.” 

Ten minutes after, I rang at the little gate 
of a building adjacent to the church, by which 
entrance is made into the interior of the con- 
vent. But I was too eager. Strangers are 
not admitted to visit the tombs of the Imperial 
Family, except at certain hours. I was 
twenty minutes too late. 

A great wall, painted yellow, terminated in 
a right angle, and was surmounted by a cross 
of iron. In the middle of this wall was a 


wooden door, which conducted to a peristyle 


of about four or five steps; between two 
narrow little windows, a kind of fresco half- 
effaced, representative of a sacred subject, and 
overlooked by a third window a little rounded, 
composed the facade of the church of the Ca- 
puchins. The interior precisely answers to 
all the bearings of the exterior. But I had 
not time to examine it in detail, The Capu- 
chin who discharged the functions of porter, 
introduced me into the convent, and begged 
me to wait a few minutes when another of his 
brethren, specially appointed for the guidance 
of strangers, would arrive. This was an old 
Capuchin, who came, at length, holding a 
huge bunch of keys in one hand, and a lighted 
lantern in the other. He asked me my country, 
and added in Latin, “ You desire to see the 
tombs of the Emperors ?” 

“ No—the tomb of the Duke of Reichstadt,” 
T answered. 

“ Ah !” said he, “ the French are all alike 
—all Napoleon at the heart !”—said he, 
shrugging his shoulder-with a significant air. 

I followed him. He opened a side gate, 
and descending before:me, illumined with his 
lantern. the steps of a stair-case, that had but 
little of royalty about it, and was completely 
dark at its upper end. We said not a word 
to each other: at length, having descended 
about sixty steps, we found ourselves in a 
cave, rather long than large, and on the two 
sides of which were ranged a great number 
of bronze tombs of different forms and dimen- 
sions. 

Following my guide, who continued to go 
on, I proceeded to the bottom of the cave. 
By a side gate, we entered a little octagonal 
hall, lighted from above, and which enclosed 
seven tombs. Stopping suddenly before one 
of these funeral monuments, the old Capuchin 
said to me with a sigh—* There it is !” 

Nothing could be more simple, or more 
naked than this cave, were it not for the 
tombs and buried grandeurs it contains. The 
vault, and the walls which support it, are 
covered with a colour between rose and grey, 
like those of an old village-inn. No sculp- 
ture, no fresco, no ornament of any kind 
exists. The day-light falls from above 
through a glass covering fixed in the middle 
of the vault. The ground is paved with 
yellow and violet-coloured slab-stones. The 
tombs, supported on the ground by three 
round feet, are of bronze, and have no other 
ornament than three great bronze rings at- 
tached to their lower part. That only of 
Francis II., in the very middle of the saloon, 
is elevated to a certain height, on a pediment 
of black marble, and surmounted by the 
principal attributes of — sovereignty, 
the sceptre, sword, and globe. 

Upon the tomb of “ Young Napoleon,” I 
read the following inscription, surmounted by 
a small cross, and graved in the middle of a 
plate of brass, which forms, so to speak, the 
cover of the monument :— 


Jos. | 


In. Si 














Cterne. memories. 
Jos. Car. Francisci. Ducis. Reichstadiensis. 
Napoleonis. Gall. Imperatoris. 


et 
Mar. Ludovice. Arch. Austr. 


Nati. Parisiis, xx. mart. M.DCCCXI. 
In. cunabulis. 

Regis. Rome. nomine. salutati. 
JEtati. Omnibus. Ingenii. Corporisque. 
Dotibus. Florentem. 

Precera. Statura. Vultu. Juveniliter. Decore. 
Singulari. Sermonis. Comitate. 
Militaribus. Studiis. et laboribus. 
Mire. Intentum. 

Phthisis. Tentavit. 

Tristissima. Mors. Rapuit. 

In. Suburbano. Augustorum. Ad. Pulchrum. 
ontem. 

Probe. Vindebonam. 
xxii. Jul. M.pcccxxxI. 


“To the Eternal Memory of Joseph-Charles- 
Francis, Duke of Reichstadt, Son of Napoleon, 
Emperor of France, and of Maria-Louisa, 
- Arch-Duchess of Austria, born at Paris, 
March 20, 1811, saluted in his cradle with 
the title of “ King of Rome.” At the flower 
of his age, gifted with all the accomplishments 
of mind and body, remarkable for his fine 
stature, beauty of countenance, extraordinary 
grace of speech, and his studies and military 
labours, he was seized by phthisis. Sad 
Death snatched him to the dwelling of the 
Emperors, by the beautiful Fountain near 
Vienna, July 22, 1832.” 





PRESERVATION FROM DROWNING. 
From a Correspondent of the Times. 


RULES TO GOVERN PERSONS WHO HAVE FALLEN 
INTO DEEP WATER. 


1. As soon as you find yourself at the sur- 
face, whither you are raised by your buoyancy, 
let your body quietly take its level, when the 
water will reach a little above your chin. 

2. Place one leg a little forward, and the 
other a little backward, and stretch out. your 
arms on either side under the water. By a 
slight paddling motion, you may regulate the 
position of the head, and. keep the mouth and 
nose above the surface of the surrounding 
fluid. Make no efforts, but wait tranquilly 
until succour arrives. You cannot sink. 

3. Do not lay hold of your co ion or 
assistant, or you will infallibly sink him with- 
out benefiting yourself. The best swimmer 
has no more natural buoyancy than you, and 
would be sunk by the exertion of a very little 
force. 

4, Remain perfectly passive till your helper 
seize you by the hair. Upon this, endeavour 
to second his efforts by throwing yourself on 

our back. Hold your neck stiff, and let your 

indhead sink into the water. Try to propel 
— at this stage by regularly and slowly 
icking against the water. 
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5. Be careful: to keep every part of your 
body, except your face, under the water. 

6. If- two or more persons are immersed 
together, let them keep near to each other, 
By this means, one boat may save the whole 
party at once ; but if they are dispersed, one 
at a time only can be picked up. 

RULES TO. GOVERN PERSONS WHO ATTEMPT TO 
RESCUE THE DROWNING. 

1. In removing a body from the water, 
whether into a boat, or drawing it along by 
th own efforts, always keep the face up- 
wa 


2. Recollect that you have no more buoy- 
ancy than the person you are attempting to 
rescue. Therefore do not attempt to raise 
him out of the water, or you will sink. By a 
gentle traction you may draw him towards 
the boat or landing-place without fatigue or 
danger. 

3. Always aim at seizing the hair of the 
hindhead, and keep the nape of the neck and 
your own arm under the water. Thus you 
will insure his face and your own being above 
the surface. 

4. Keep your most powerful arm di 

for swimming, and maintain the other pro- 
jected forward, having hold, as directed, of 
the hair of his hindhead. In this way you. 
may advance side by side ;_ he floating on his 
back, pop you on ica —. 

5. As you approach the person titre P 
let him know by your voice. The prospect 
speedy succour will add to his lence and 
strength. 

6. Let all your movements be deliberate,, 
= So the ht added to th 

. S. The weight a to the floating 
body by wet clothes, amounts to 1 ib. only. 
D. O. Epwaxps. 

15, Cheyné-walk, Chelsea, June 4, 1840. 

In conclusion, it is well to add—the “ Cau- 
tions ” recommended by the Humane Society: 
—1l. Send quickly for medical assistance. 

“ Cautions.—1. Lose no time. 2. Avoid 
all rough usage. 3. Never hold the body up 
by the feet. 4. Nor roll the body in casks. 
5. Nor rub the body with salt or spirits. 6. 
ba inject tobacco-smoke, or infusion of to- 

C0.” 


PUZZLING CARD PROBLEM. 
Wnuar is the probability that each yin a 
deal at whist holds an honour in his hand? 
The probability is 2%,, that is, the odds are 
about seventeen to two. The number of dif- 
ferent deals, also, is so immense, that if one 
billion men were to deal away night and day, 
for one hundred million years, and each per- 
son deal one deal a minute, they would not 
have reduced the number of essentially differ- 
ent ways, in which a pack of cards can be 
distributed among four players by more than 
about its one hundred thousandth part. 
Think of this, O ye gamblers, and dream of 
eternity! D. 
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Che Gatherer. 


The Natives of Tahiti.—These people found 
their ideas of great men upon the most literal 
basis: they invariably associate a lofty mind 
with a corresponding altitude of person ; and 
entertain but little respect for short men, or, 
as they are apt to term them, boys. A mis- 
sionary, sent among them some years ago, 
occasioned much disappointment, by the low- 
ness of his stature, and many impatient inqui- 
ries arose, of slighted consequence, “if there 

were no taller men in Beritani, that a teacher 
so small as this should be allotted them ?”— 
Bennett’s Whaling Voyage. 

The inhabitants of the Polar regions chiefly 
use dogs to draw their sledges. These are fed 
on fish. Each sledge, of twelve dogs, requires 
daily, from fifty to seventy herrings... 

Caution to Mothers.—Poisonous Nature 
ef Lucifer Matches.—It appears, by a-re- 

cent investigation, that the death of a child 


has been occasioned by its sucking off the ends. 


of some Congreve Lucifer Matches. 

The Northamptonshire Shepherd-Poet, 
Clare, died some months ago, at the Lunatic 
Asylum, at York.—Halifar Express. 

Cambridge Camden’ Society.—The: long- 
projected restoration of the Tower of St. Bene- 
dict’s, is at length to be effected. The parish 
having given leave, the renovating of this cu- 
rious specimen of Saxon masonry will imme- 
diately commence. The tower will be pointed 
in ash mortar, . which will, at the same time, 
be a better protection from the weather, and 
will restore its original appearance. The 


west door, which is a barbarous wooden erec- 


tion, will be removed, and one of stone, more 
suited to the character of the building, in- 
serted.—Cambridge Chronicle. . 

Fire-Mountains of. China.—That a moun- 
tain should emit fire, is a fact,‘which appears 
fabulous ; but that fiames ‘should come out of 
water, is apparently still more so. No- 

ing, however, is ‘better proved than this 
double phenomenon. There are two fire- 
mountains in the island of Thai-Wan, (For- 
mosa) within the district of Tchou-lo-Hien. 
One is to the north of Pan-Tsiouer, to the 
east of the two mountains called Miao-lo- 
Tchan, and Miao-wou-Tchan. By day, co- 
lumns of smoke constantly rise, and by night, 
a bright light. 

Influence of Electricity on the Body.—In 
dry weather, whether it be warm, cold, or 
frosty, we feel light and spirited ; because 
dry air is a slow conductor of electricity, and 
leaves us to enjoy our luxuries. In moist or 


rainy weather, we feel oppressed and drowsy," 


because all moisture greedily absorbs our 

——s which is the buoyant cordial of the 
y. ‘ 

A French Dancing-master’s. Mannerism. 

—He does not, according to Balzac, say, 

“ Monsieur,” which is affected, nor “ Msieu,” 


which is infinitely contemptuous ; “ Mosieu” 
is the very term: it is between respect and 
protection, expresses consideration, and gives 
to the sentence a pleasant melodious twang. 

The New-Orleans Picayune says, “ We are 
told that the giant who plays at Hamblin’s 
theatre, New-York, carries the supernume- 
rary girls away, concealed in his pockets, and 
the fact was discovered by the two coat-tail 
pockets getting into a jealous quarrel one day, 
disturbing the rehearsal with an exposition of 
the whole villainy. Officers are now appointed 
to watch the giant, and his pockets are searched 
every time he leaves the theatre.” 

A characteristic anecdote is related of an 
out-at-elbows poet, who, by some freak of 
fortune, came into possession of a five-dollar 
bill. He called to a lad, and said—* Johnny, 
my boy, take William, and get it changed.”— 
“ What do you mean by calling it William ?” 
inquired the wondering lad.—* Why, John,” 
replied the poet, “ I am not sufficiently fami- 
ps with it to take the liberty of calling it 

ect. 

Devourers.—The Jakuti have. such appe- 


tites that they will devour sixty fishin a bo 


of the same size of which ten were quite 
cient for an Englishman. 

Polar Regions.—Fossil forests are found, 
chiefly consisting. of birch trees. They are 
called by the people Adamooshtshina, or of 
Adam’s time.—Wrangel’s Narrative. 

M. Arago began his public career by assist-. 
ing Mecham and Delambre in measuring an 
arc of the meridian-: in pursuit of which, he 
established observatories at Valencia, and in 
the Balearic Islands.. The Spaniards took 
him for a. sorcerer, imprisoned him, and con- 
demned him to death. He escaped to Africa, 


and wandered about for a long time before he’ 


could get back‘to France. 


A chemist in Albany, a few days ago, expa- 
tiating on the late discoveries in chemical 
science, observed that snow had been found 
to possess @ considerable degree of heat. An 
Irishman present, at this remark observed, 
“that truly chemistry was a valuable science,” 


‘and (anxious that ‘the discovéry might be 


made profitable,) inquired of the orator, what 
number of snow-balls would be sufficient: to 
boil a tea-kettle !—Amierican Paper. : 
‘In former times, when a. chairman stole 
away from his seat, it was generally for the 


purpose of discharging the bill. In our days, | 


it is for the purpose, of giving the most elo- 
quent or loquacious of party an opportu- 
nity of dilating on the virtues, talents, and 
great merit of the gentleman who had favoured 


bo company, by condescending to preside over ° 


them ! 
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